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UNITED  STATES  DEPARTMENT  OF  AGRICULTURE 
Bureau  of  Agricultural  Economics 
Washington,  D.C. 


NEWS   N  0  T  E  S 


Work  on  Land  Use  Program 
"Starts  "in  the  Great  Plains 

Field  work  has  been  started  on  the  establishment  of  land 
use  projects  under  Title  III  of  the  Bankhead- Jones  Farm  Tenant  Act 
which  authorized  a  program  of  land  use  and  land  conservation  includ- 
ing the  acquisition  and  development  of  submarginal  lands,  the  Secre- 
tary of  Agriculture  has  announced.   During  the  fiscal  year  ending 
June  30,  1938,  emphasis  in  the  land  use  program  will  be  placed  upon 
the  Great  Plains  region  where  droughts  and  dust  storms  have  made  land 
depletion  and  human  poverty  particularly  serious. 

Representatives  of  the  Bureau  of  Agricultural  Economics,  to 
which  responsibility  for  the  land  program  has  been  delegated  by  Secre- 
tary Wallace,  are  investigating  the  possibilities  of  developing  land 
use  projects  in  Slope  County,  North  Dakota,  Perkins  and  Corson  Coun- 
ties, South  Dakota,  Weld  County,  Colorado,  and  in  adjoining  counties 
of  Kansas,  Oklahoma  and  New  Mexico.   Similar  work  will  be  initiated 
shortly  in  other  Great  Plains  States,  but  final  decision  as  to  loca- 
tion of  projects  will  depend  upon  the  findings  of  field  surveys  and 
upon  the  willingness  of  land  owners  to  sell  their  land  at  its  appraised 
value . 

The  land  use  projects  will  involve  the  purchase  and  develop- 
ment of  lands  submarginal  and  not  primarily  suited  to  cultivation,  coup- 
led with  other  methods  of  land  use  improvement  employed  primarily  by 
States  and  local  communities. 

The  immediate  purpose  of  the  land  use  projects  in  the  Plains 
area  will  be  to  shift  land  that  is  unsuited  to  crops  into  grazing  use. 
The  development  of  large,  scientifically  managed  grazing  areas  should 
enable  farmers  and  ranchers  to  obtain  a  more  stable  income  than. is"  pos- 
sible under  present  conditions,  and  the  grass  cover  will  protect  the 
soil  from  further  erosion.   Improved  economic  conditions  achieved  as  a 
result  of  this  program  are  expected  to  benefit  local  governments,  many 
of  which  have  experienced  difficulty  in  collecting  taxes  and  supporting 
public  services.  .  ■ 

Headquarters  for  the  northern  Great  Plains  region  are  in 
Denver,  Colorado,  under  the  direction  of  Rex  E.  Willard,  the  region 
including  the  States  of  Montana,  Wyoming,  North  Dakota,  South  Dakota, 
Nebraska,  and  part  of  Colorado.   The  southern  region,  under  the  direc- 
tion of  James  C.  Foster,  will  have  its  headquarters  at  Amarillo,  Texas, 
and  will  cover- parts  of  Colorado,  Kansas,  Oklahoma, • New  Mexico  and 
Texas, 


Tho  importance  of  local  cooperation  in  securing  better 
land  use  was  stressed  by  A.G,  Black,  Chief  of  the  Bureau  of  Agri- 
cultural Economics.   "Land  purchase  by  the  Federal  government",  he 
said,  "is  an  effective  method  of  improving  land  us  3,  but  it  is  too 
expensive  a  process  to  be  relied  upon  alone.   Consequently,  in  tho 
development  of  the  land  utilization  program,  we  shall  give  preference 
to  purchasing  lands  in  those  areas  where  local  public  opinion  is  ready 
to  go  ahead  with  other  measures  to  secure  better  land  use.   These  may 
include  the  development  of  zoning  programs,  cooperative  grazing  laws, 
soil  conservation  districts,  and  improved  methods  of  handling  taxation, 
particularly  the  disposition  of  tax  delinquent  lands," 


Consolidation  of  Local 


Units  Voted  Down  in  Kentucky 


In  November  1937,  Kentuckians  voted  down  a  proposed  consti- 
tutional amendment  to  the  State  constitution  permitting  the  legislature 
to  merge  local  agencies  in  the  counties,, 

The  amendment  was  originally  designed  to  permit  the  city  of 
Louisville  and  the  county  in  which  it  is  situated  — .  Jefferson  —  to 
combine  services  and  to  make  such  alterations  as  seemed  necessary  in 
their  governmental  structures  as  a  result  of  recent  growth.  While 
county  consolidation  was  apparently  the  primary  idea  behind  the  terms 
of  the  amendment,  city-county  consolidation  would  also  have  been  per- 
mitted, and  might  doubtless  have  been  used  to  advantage  by  urban  areas 
aside  from  the  city  of  Louisville. 


Research  Planning  Station 
Established  at  Buffalo 

The  University  of  Buffalo  and  the  Buffalo  City  Planning  Asso- 
ciation are  sponsoring  a  planning  research  station,  said  to  be  the  first 
of  its  kind  in  this  country,  to  undertake  projects  of  value  both  as 
contributions  to  tho  civic  development  of  Buffalo  and  its  environs,  and 
as  material  for  research  and  for  training  graduate  students.  1/ 

The  station  is  assisted  by  a  grant  from  the  Rockefeller 
Foundation,  and  the  operative  staff  will  include  junior  internes  who  will 
be  students  in  social  and  public  administration  at  the  University,  and 
senior  internes  who  will  be  graduates  of  accredited  schools  of  archi- 
tecture, engineering  and  related  subjects. 


1/  See  NATIONAL  MUNICIPAL  RE  VIM,  XXVI  (11)  539.   November  1S37. 
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The  technical  director  is  Dr.  Waltor  Curt  Behrendt,  former 
consultant  on  housing,  planning,  and  building  for  the  Prussian  min~ 
is tries  of  finance  and  public  health,  and  recently  lecturer  on  city 
planning,  housing,  and  regional  development  at  Dartmouth  College. 
Dr.  Behrendt  is  now  professor  of  city  planning  and  housing  at  the 
University  of  Buffalo,  and  technical  director  for  the  Buffalo  City 
Planning;  Association. 


National  Land  Use  Program 
Recognizes  Imp ortance  of 
Wi Id life  Conservation 

That  we  are  rapidly  coming  to  realize  that  wildlife  has  a 
definite  stake  in  a  national  land  use  program,  is  evidenced  from  action 
programs  both  inside  and  outside  the  Federal  government,  according  to 
Secretary  of  Agriculture,  Henry  A#  Wallace,  who  spoke  recently  over  the 
radio  on  "Wildlife  and  a  National  Land  use  Program"  under  the  auspices 
of  the  American  Wildlife  Institute.   !tV.rildlife  groups",  the  Secretary 
said,  "have  convinced  the  lane,  use  exports  that  their  wildlife  conserva- 
tion programs  have  something  to  contribute  to  soil  conservation  and 
water  conservation,  and  the  land  use  experts  have  helped  the  wildlife 
groups  to  see  the  interdependence  of  all  uses  of  land,  and  especially 
of  the  organic,  renewable  resources  which  are  products  of  the  soil." 

In  the  recently  established  office  of  land  use  coordination 
in  the  Department  of  Agriculture,  for  example,  wildlife  representatives 
work  with  the  foresters,  agronomists,  soil  experts,  plant  and  animal 
specialists,  and  the  economists;  and  when  the  government  buys  submarginal 
land,  it  buys  some  suitable  for  wildlife  conservation. 

Today  wildlife  groups  must  recognize  that  wildlife  conserva- 
tion cannot  be  divided  into  opposing  interests,  Mr.  Wallace  warned. 
Good  administration  will  not  permit  the  development  of  conflicting 
conservation  programs  on  public  and  private  lands,  and  good  economics 
will  not  permit  the  use  of  any  land  without  continual  reference  to  its 
major  use  —  agriculture.   The  national  program  which  has  been  taking 
shape  begins  with  this  major  use,  and  seeks  to  integrate  it  with  all 
others . 

Any  evil  or  any  good  which  we  do  with  respect  to  soil,  water, 
vegetation,  or  wildlife  is  today  a  national  disaster  or  a  national  gain, 
affecting  every  citizen  in  some  degree.   The  problem  today  then  Is  to 
coordinate  the  activities  of  farmers,  sportsmen  and  conservationists  In 
order  to  make  progress,  and  to  prevent  the  results  of  destruction  and 
exploitation  with  which  the  history  of  other  nations  is  replete.  Wide- 
spread floods,  droughts  and  dust  storms  in  the  past  four  years  have  done 


much  to  awaken  the  general  public  to  an  active  interest  in  the  subject 
of  wise  land  use,  and  in  the  national  program  which  is  developing, 
wildlife  needs  are  not  overlooked,  ".'.hen  the  national  system  of  water- 
fowl refuges  is  completed,  we  should  have  a  total  area  of  7,500,000 
acres  if  the  minimum  needs  of  waterfowl  are  to  be  met.   These  refuges 
will  not  be  beneficial  to  wildlife  alone,  but  will  be  of  great  service 
also  to  soil  conservation,  fined  control,  and  drought  relief  work.   The 
American  Wildlife  Federation,  first  called  into  conference  in  1956  by 
President  Roosevelt,  aims  to  unite  all  conservationists  ?f  America  -- 
an  undertaking  "worthy  of  the  support  of  every  American  citizen  \  ho 
believes  that  one  sure  characteristic  of  a  groat,  peaceful  and  happy 
nation  is  that  in  such  a  nation  each  generation  passes  on  to  the  next 
a  natural  heritage  that  has  increased  with  use",  the  .Secretary  con- 
cluded. 


State  barks  Attract 
Many  Visitors 

State  parks  are  becoming  more  widely  advertised  and  are  being 
used  by  many  thousands  of  visitors  following  their  development  as  re- 
creation ar^os,  according  to  PLANNING  AND  CIVIC  CO  !MENT  in  the  issue  of 
September  1837.  l/  Per  example,  the  Mississippi  Board  of  park  Super- 
visors has  recently  issued  an  attractive  folder  entitled,  "Mississippi 
State  Parks  Invite  you  for  a  Vacation".   Indiana  State  paries  have  at- 
tracted an  unusual  number  of  visitors,  and  have  been  extensively  used 
for  arc  h e r y  a e o t s . 

Massachusetts  has  met  the  increasing  demand  for  individual 
recreation  area  maps  showing  trails,  roads,  shelters  and  camping  areas 
by  issuing  a  "Recreation  Directory  of  Massachusetts  State  Parks  and 
State  Forests".   This  directory  includes  a  rap  of  each  State  park  and 
forest  in  which  recreational  facilities  are  new  available. 

Iowa's  State  parks  and  preserves  development  were  shown  by 
means  of  exhibits  prepared  by  the  State  Conservation  Commission,  and 
placed,  in  the  Conservation  Building  at  the  recent  Iowa  State  Fair. 


Ohio  Farm  Bureau  Favors 
Conservation  and  Land  Use  Program 

Among  the  resolutions  adopted  at  the  19th  annual  convention 
of  the  Ohio  Farm  Bureau  Federation  held  at  Columbus,  Ohio,  November 
18-19,  were  several  having  to  do  with  land  use.   For  example,  those  on 
"State  Conservation"  favor  a  broadening  and  strengthening  of  Ohio's 
conservation  program  to  include  water  conservation,  a  land  policy  for 
the  retirement  of  submarginal  lend,  forestry  development,  and  outdoor 


l/  American  Planning  and  Civic  Association,  901  Union  Trust  Building, 
~"  Washington,  B.C. 
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recreation  facilities.  A  Natural  Resources  Board  within  the  State 
Department  of  Agriculture  was  also  recommended. 

Concerning  the  national  program  for  agriculture,  the  Federati 
favors  the  retention  of  the  Soil  Conservation  Act,  the  retirement  of 
submarginal  lands  from  crop  production,  a  reforestation  program,  and 
favors  a  comprehensive  water  conservation  program  for  the  State  in 
cooperation  vn.th  the  Federal  government. 


Western  Water  Resources 


on 


Conference  Held  in  Salt  Lake  City 


Members  of  the  Water  Resources  Committee  of  the  National  Re- 
sources Committee,  several  of  its  water  consultants,  officials  of  the 
National  Resources  Committee,  and  representatives  of  Western  regional 
and  State  planning  boards  met  in  conference  September  3-4  in  Salt  Lake 
City,  Utah.   Baldwin  M,  Woods,  regional  chairman  for  the  National  Re- 
sources Committee  Pacific  Southwest  division,  acted  as  chairman  of  the 
conference  which  met  to  consider  not  only  the  water  problems  of  the 
Western  States,  but  also  revisions  of  the  National  Resources  Committee 
report  on  "Drainage  Basin  Problems  and  Programs",  and  its  activities  in 
the  water  resources  field  for  the  rest  of  the  year* 


mended : 


Representatives  of  the  various  major  drainage  basins  recom- 


Investigations  leading  to  a  comprehensive  program  of  land 
reclamation  to  meet  the  demands  of  continued  migration;  further  legis- 
lation to  aid  in  the  planning  and  constructing  of  small  water  projects 
on  a  permanent  basis;  coordination  of  all  agencies  engaged  on  water 
utilization  projects;  completion  of  Snake  Basin  water  studies;  further 
study  of  international  stream  problems,  the  effect  of  forest  cover  and 
land  management  on  stream  flow,  and  power  market  investigations;  and 
comprehensive  study  of  potential  storage  and  possible  intermountain 
diversions  in  the  high  lands  at  the  headwaters  of  the  Columbia,  Missouri, 
and  Colorado  Rivers  * 


00 
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FUTURE  AGRICULTURAL 
TRENDS  IN  NEW  ENGLAND 

DISCUSSED  BY  Dr.  GRAY 

Because  New  England  fanners  have  capitalized  their  natural 
advantages,  and  have  adjusted  their  agriculture  and  their  rural  life 
to  changing  agricultural  conditions,  and  population  movement,  we  do 
not  find  there  today,  as  in  so  many  other  parts  of  the  Nation,  the 
disastrous  aftermaths  of  improper  land  use.   Rather,  New  England 
agriculture  has  been  characterized  by  diversity  of  interest,  and  has 
never  become  dependent ; on  one  type  of  farming  or  021  one  cash  crop, 
according  to  Dr.  L.C.  Gray,  who  addressed  the  Agricultural  Conference 
of  the  New  England  Council  at  Boston  on  November  19  on  the  subject  of 
"Some  Trends  Affecting  the  Future  of  Agriculture  in  New  England." 

In  using  their  land  "'wisely  generation  .after  generation,  com- 
munities 'have  not  suffered  from  serious  fluctuations  in  farm  real 
estate  values,  and  a  high  proportion  of  farms  is  operated  by  owners 
rather  than  tenants,  Dr.  Gray  explained,   "The  history  of  New  England 
agriculture  itself  is  the  history  of  a  series  of  changes  in  which 
New  England  farmers  have  altered  their  methods  under  the  -pressure  of 
economic  necessity,  and  worked  "cO'/va-rds  an  increasingly  bettor  use  of 
the  particular  3conomic  advantages  which  they  enjoyed.   Development  of 
quality  production  and  other  policies  has  lessened  the  disadvantage  of 
the  small  farm  home  and  of  New  England's  rolling  land." 

-•■  New  England  agriculture,  however,  to  continue  its  leader- 
ship and  stability,  must  be  guided  by  the  sairie  basic  influences  which 
shaped  its  past,  Dr.  Gray  pointed  out.   The  ideals  of  rural  life  in 
New  England  must  continue  to  guide  men  in  what  t,hey   do,  and  New  England 
must,  continue  to  display  its  traditional  adaptability  to  change,  and 
to  work  toward  an  even  better  understanding  of  the  advantages  and  op- 
portunities which  nature  and  human  civilization  have  given  to  it. 

Although  flood  control,  erosion  control  and  drought  prob- 
lems are  besetting  the  rest  of  the  country  today,  New  England  has 
fortunately  escaped  most  of  the  worst  consequences  of  improper  land 
use.   programs  for  better  land  use  can  therefore  be  concentrated  on 
constructive  improvement  of  rural  life  rather  than  upon  relief  of 
impoverished  communities  and  rehabilitation  of  devastated  areas. 
But  there  is  a  tremendous  opportunity  for  New  England  to  improve  the 
use  of  its  lard  resources.   Leaders  there  have  recognized  the  impor- 
tance of  improved  pasture  and  forage,  the  development  of  scientif- 
ically managed  farm  forests,  and  the  development  of  recreational 
lands  in  any  land  program. 
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City  poople  o.re  flocking  to  the  country  net  only  to  find 
recreation  opportunities,  but  to  find  rural  homos  and  part-time 
farms.  'Will  this  settlement  result  in  rural  slums  placing  burdens 
upon  the  shoulders  of  better  land  owners,  or  v.dll  it  prove  an  asset 
wherein  agriculture  and  industry  can  join  hands  for  the  good  of  the 
entire  community?  A   study  made  in  several  Nov;  England  towns  a  few 
years  ago  showed  very  definitely  that  large  State  subsidies  were 
needed  to  support  seme  communities,  which  for  various  reasons,  were 
no  longer  able  to  support  themselves.   Communities  must  work  collec- 
tively to  find  constructive,  productive  use  such  as  recreation  or 
forest  development  for  land  no  longer  economically  suited  to  agri- 
culture, for  individuals  working  alone  are  powerless. 

The  development  of  planning;  agencies  in  New  England  is  a 
step  in  the  right  direction,  The  experience  with  zoning  programs  in 
other  parts  of  the  Nation  should  be  studied,  for  rural  zoning  would 
seem  to  be  a  thoroughly  democratic  way  of  promoting  good  land  use,  and 
in  line  with  the  best  Hew  England,  tradition.  Further,  a  realist! o 
policy  with  reference  to  tax  delinquency  —  retaining  in  public  owner- 
ship lands  ill  adapted  to  private  utilization,  but  which  have  potential 
value  for  forestry  or  recreational  development  —  is  another  way  by 
Which  Hew  England  towns  and  States  can  achieve  economic  use  of  land 
resources, 

"The  development  of  better  land  use  opens  up  to  Hew  England 
agriculture  an  even  broader  scope  of  interest  than  has  been  theirs  in 
the  past",  Dr.  Gray  concluded,  for  in  Hew  England  perhaps  more  than 
elsewhere,  the  development  of  a  satisfactory  rural  life  depends  upon 
the  cooperation  of  several  interests  in  addition  to  commercial  farming • 
"You  in  New  England",  he  said,  "have  been  much  aware  in  the  past  of 
the  community  of  interest  which  exists  between  the  industrial  and  ag- 
ricultural groups.  Today  we  have  an  even  closer  connection  between 
farmers  and  city  people  as  a  result  of  the  increased  use  of  land  for 
recreation,  summer  hemes,  forestry,  tourists,  and  part-time  farms. 
I  am  confident  that  New  England  will  recognize  the  fact  that  proper 
consideration  of  all  these  interests  is  necessary  for  the  continued 
development  of  that  fine  rural  life  for  which  this  region  has  always 
been  noted," 
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£  PIOfrSEE.Ifl  LAND  POLICY 

By 
John  Dreier 

To  those  who*,  during  recent  years,  have  participated  in 
discussions  about  problems  of  the  Great  Plains,  and  in  planning  land 
use  adjustments,  the  following  opinion  will  have  a  familiar  ring: 

"The  gross  is  so  scanty  that  the  herdsman  must  have  a  large 
area  for  the  support  of  his  stock*  In  general  a  quarter  section  of 
land  alone  is  of  no  value  to  him;  the  pasturage  it  affords  is  entirely 
inadequate  to  the  wants  of  a  herd  that  the  poorest  man  needs  for  his 
support o 

"-our  square  riles  may  be  considered  as  the  minimum  amount 
necessary  for  a  pasturage  fan;:,  and  a  still  greater  amount  is  necessary 
for  the  larger  part  of  the  lands;  that  is,  pasturage  farms,  to  be  of  any 
practicable  value,  must  bo  of  at  least  2,560  acres,  and  in  many  dis- 
tricts they  must  be  much  larger." 

This  quotation,  however,  dees  not  come  from  one  of  the  recent 
reports  on  conditions  in  the  Great  Plains  area,  nor  are  the  suggestions 
made  therein  based  upon  the  drought  period  through  which  the  high  plains 
have  recently  passed,  The  statement  is  taken  from  a  large,  bound  pub- 
lication of  the  Government  Printing  Office  written  some  60  years  ago, 
by  Major  J*W.  Powell,  who,  as  head  of  the  United  States  Geographical  and 
Geological  Survey  in  the  Rocky  Mountain  Region  in  1879,  took  it  upon 
himself  to  reocrt  to  his  chief  and  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  on  the 
conditions  and  needs  of  the  semi-arid  plains. 

Major  Powell  had  traveled  the 'Western  lands  from  north  to 
south,  and  back  and  forth  across  the  Rocky  Mountains*  He  sav;  its  for- 
est lands,  its  deserts  and  its  range  lands,  he  know  its  rivers,  and 
was  the  first  to  make  the  daring  trip  by  boat  through  the  Grand  Canyon 
of  the  Colorado*  From  a  thorough  and  intelligent  comprehension  of  the 
natural  conditions  of  the  then  unsettled  Great  Plaii^s,  Major  Powell 
foresaw  the  need  for  a  radically  different  land  policy  than  that  which 
prevailed*   In  his  report,  he  describe.!  natural  conditions  of  the  area, 
and  drew  up  a  series  of  recommendations  regarding  the  disposition  and 
use  of  irrigable,  timber,  and  pasture  lands.  The  basic  concepts  of 
Major  Powell's  plan  are  not  far  different  from  the  objectives  toward 
which  the  United  States  is  striving  today,  after  years  of  land  devasta- 
tion, and  impoverishment  of  families  in  the  Great  Plains  region. 

Of  particular  interest  arc  Major  Powell's  ideas  in  regard  to 
the  use  of  pasture  lands,  for  he  saw  that  crop  cultivation  would  be  at 


best  a  hazardous  undertaking  in  the  region.   "The  limit  of  succes- 
sful agriculture  without  irrigation",  he  said,  "has  been  set  at  20 
inches.. .but  at  20  inches  agriculture  will  not  be  uniformly  succes- 
sful from  season  to  season.   Many  droughts  will  occur;  many  seasons  in 
a  long  scries  will  be  fruitless;  and  it  may  bo  doubted  whether,  on  the 
whole,  agriculture  will  prove  remunerative." 

"On  this  point  it  is  impossible  to  speak  with  certainty'', 
Major  Powell  acknowledged  60  years  ago.   "A  larger  experience  than  the 
history  of  agriculture  in  the  western  portion  of  the  United  States  af- 
fords is  necessary  to  a  final  determination  of  the  question."  Now  after 
more  than  a  half-century  of  experience,  the  wisdom  of  Major  Powell's 
first  warnings  have  been  proved. 

Recognizing  the  lack  of  moisture. and  the  comparative  scanti- 
ness of  the  grass  as  the  two  dominant  features  of  the  Groat  Plains 
land,  Major  Powell  drew  up  a  plan  for  land  use  that  would  create  safe- 
guards for  agricultural  settlement.  His  suggestion  concerning  the 
size  of  farms  has  alrc-ady  boon  referred  to:  ayoroxir.-atoly  the  same 
minimum  acreage  has  been  suggested  in  recent  reports  on  the  Dust  Bowl 
area.   Other  needs  in  addition  to  largo  acreages,  however,  were  recog- 
nized, and  the  combination  farm-ranch  unit  was  suggested  as  most  de- 
sirable: 

"The  men  engaged  in  stock  raising  need  small  areas  of 
irrigable  lands  for  gardens  and  fields  where  agricul- 
tural products  can  be  raised  for  their  own  consumption, 
and  whore  a  store  of  grain  and  hay  may  be  raised  for 
their  herds  when- pressed  by  the  severe  storms  by  which 
the  country  is  sometimes  vioited.   In  many  places  the 
lone  springs  and  streams  are  sufficient  for  these  pur- 
poses. Another  -and  larger  source  of  water  for  the  fer- 
tilization of  the  gardens  and  fields  cf  the  pasturage 
farms  is  found  in  the  smaller  branches  and  upoer  rami- 
fications of  the  larger  irrigating  streams.   These 
brcoks  can  be  used  to  better  advantage  for  the  pastur- 
age farms  as  a  supply  of  water  for  stock  gardens  and 
small  fields  than  for  farms  where' agriculture  by  ir- 
rigation is  the  only  industry." 

Since  such  careful  consideration  had  to  be  given  to  natural 
conditions,  particularly  the  distribution  of  available  water,  the  in- 
advisability  of  continuing  the  system  of  rectangular  surveys  was  stres- 
sed by  Major  Powell,  Today  we  know  how  the  preemption  of  water  holes 
and  irrigable  areas  by  ono  operator  has  resulted  in  the  ever-grazing 
and  unwise  cultivation  of  other  lands  insufficiently  supplied  with 
water.   Read  the  prcphecy  of  this  condition  made  60  years  ago: 


"Many  a  brook  which  runs  but  a  short  distance  will  af- 
ford sufficient  water  for  a  number  of  pasturage  farms; 
but  if  the  lands  arc  surveyed  in  regular  tracts  as 
square  miles  or  townships,  all  the  water  sufficient 
for  a  number  of  pasturage  farms  ray  fall  entirely 
within  one  division.   If  the  lands  are  thus  surveyed, 
only  the  divisions  having  water  will  be  taken,  and 
the"  farmer  obtaining  title  to  such  a  division  or  farm 
could  practically  occupy  all  the  country  adjacent  by 
owning  the  water  necessary  to  its  use.  For  this 
reason' divisional  surveys  should  conform  to  the  topo- 
graphy, and  be  so  made  as  to  give  the, greatest  number 
of  water  fronts.  For  example,  a  brcok  carrying  water 
sufficient  for  the  irrigation  of  200  acres  of  land 
might  be  made  to  serve  for  the  irrigation  of  20  acres 
to  each  of  ten  farms,  and  also  supply  the  water  for 
all  the  stock  that  could  live  on  ten  pasturage  farms, 
and  ten  small  farmers  cculd  have  homes.   But  if  the 
water  was  owned  by  one  man,  nine  would  be  excluded 
from  its  benefits." 

With  all  his  insight  into  natural  conditions,  and  the  need 
for  a  realistic  land  policy.  Major  Powell  did  not  foresee  in  1S79  the 
reactions  of  men  to  these  conditions.  Knowing  the  limitations  of  agri- 
culture in  the  semi-arid  regions,  he  does  not  seem  to  have  thought  it 
possible  that  men  could,  nevertheless,  dare  nature  and  attempt  a  type 
cf  agriculture  doomed  to  almost  certain  failure.  At  that  time  he  could 
not  know  of  the  economic  pressure  that  would  be  brought  to  bear  upon 
settlers,  and  of  the  unhealthy  condition  which  the  continuation  of  an 
unrealistic  homestead  policy  would  create. 

The  establishment  of  regular  subdivisions  of  local  government 
based  upon  an  uneconomic  use  of  the  land,  seemed  a  remote  possibility 
to  Powell.  He  could  not  have  foreseen  the  extent  to  which  State  and 
Federal  subsidies  would  support  local  governmental  services  in  future 
years  after  the  tax  base  of  counties  and  school  districts  failed  them. 
We  know  of  one  county  where  Federal  loans  and  subsidies,  largely  in  sup- 
port of  uneconomic  uses  of  the  land,  have  amounted  to  approximately  o'2.50 
per  acre  for  all  the  land  in  the  county. 

That  such  a  condition  should  develop  never  occurred  to  Major 
Powell,  if  we  are  to  judge  from  his  rep art  and  plan.   Instead,  however, 
he  foresaw  the  need  for  a  special  kind  of  social  organization  which 
would  make  possible  an  economical  provision  of  schools,  roads  and  com- 
munity services.   Because  of  the  extent  of  the  individual  holdings  pro- 
posed, Major  Powell  urged  that  the  tracts  be  laid  out  in  such  a  way  that 
homes  could  be  grouped  in  close  proximity  "that  the  inhabitants  of  these 
districts  may  have  the  benefits  of  the  local  social  organizations  of 
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civilization."  Moreover,  he  questioned  the  advisability  of ' fencing 
the  range;  "for  poor  men  cooperative  pasturage  is  necessary,  or  com- 
munal regulations  for  the  occupancy  of  the  ground  and  for  the  division 
of  the  increase  of  the  herds."   Major  Powell's  ideas  on  social  organ- 
ization of  farms  in  the  region  may  have  been  influenced  by  plans  of  the 
Mormon  villages  in  Utah,  to  which  he  makes  reference,  and  with  which 
he  rust  have  been  familiar  as  a  result  of  his  travels. 

In  view  of  the  emphasis  now  being  laid  upon  the  establishment 
of  grazing  and  soil  conservation  districts  in  the  Great  Plains,  we  note 
with  interest  Major  Powell's  suggestion  that  a  law  be  enacted  by  Congress 
providing  for  the  establishment  of  pasturage  districts.   Nine  or  more 
settlers,  acting  as  a  body,  would  be  given  the  right  to  homestead  a 
large  tract  of  land,  allowing  2,560  acres  per  settler.   The  subdivision 
of  the  total  area  into  parcels  to  be  owned  by  each  family  was  to  be 
done  by  the  district,  rather  than  by  the  Federal  government. 

In  this  way  it  was  thought  that  an  equitable  distribution  of 
land  and  water  could  be  achieved  in  accordance  with  the  general  plan  of 
settlement  which  the  Major  had  previously  outlined.'  The  law  provided 
specifically  against  the  use  of  more  water  by  any  district  than  was 
necessary  for  the  operation  of  pasturage  farms,  and  provided  for  the 
extension  of  the  districts  by  the  addition  of  adjoining  tracts  and  new 
settlers.   Today  the  Federal  government  is  engaged  in  buying  back  large 
areas  of  land,  partly  to  facilitate  the  establishment  of  cooperative 
methods  of  land  management. 

Interesting  as  are  all  the  far-sighted  suggestions  contained  in 
Major  Powell's  report,  perhaps  the.  most  significant  aspect  of  it  is  the 
fact  that  it  produced  no  change  of  consequence  in  the  national  land  pol- 
icy.  In  the  face  of  boom  years,  the  Nation  was  apathetic  to  warnings  or 
to  plans  for  altering  the  disposition  of  cheap  land.   A  period  of  drought 
and- dust,  resulting  In  the  devastation  of  millions  of  acres  and  the  fi- 
nancial ruin  of  thousands  jf  families  had  to  be  suffered  before  a  real- 
istic plan  of  land  use  in  what  Major  Powell  called  the  semi-arid  regie 
could  be  accepted. 
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TAX  POLICY  LEAGUE 
TO  MEET 

The  Tax  Policy  League  will  hold  its  6th  annual  meeting  in 
Atlantic  City,  Few  Jersey,  December  27-30,  the  program  to  center  in 
general  about  the  question  of  "Tax  Relations  Among  Governmental  Units". 
Headquarters  of  the  League  are  at  309  E.  34th  St.,  Few  York  City.   Papers 
presented  at  the  meeting  will  be  available  in  a  bound  volume  of  PRO- 
CEEDINGS early  in  1938. 
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OUTSTANDING  LEGISLATION  AFFECTING-  LAifl?  AND 
WATER  UTILIZAriCIJ  EMCTED  DURING  1957  of 

By 
II.A,  Hockley,  Assistant  Agricultural  Economist 
Division  of  Land  Economics,  Bureau  of  Agricultural  Economics 


I.  -coder  a  Instate  Cooperation 

•  In  surveying  the  list  of  laws  enacted  by  the  44  State 
legislatures  which  convened  in  1937,  attention  is  arrested  by  the 
amount  and  importance  of  legislation  designed  to  facilitate  State 
cooperation  in  programs  of  national  importance  which  the  Federal 
government  has  undertaken.  The  outstanding  example  in  1937  was  the 
widespread  enactment  of  Soil  Conservation  District  acts,  following 
quite  closely  the  model  "Standard  Soil  Conservation  Law%  l/     This 
model  was.  prepared,  published,  and  distributed  by  the  Department  of 
Agriculture,  pursuant  to  the  Secretary's  authority  "cc  set  certain 
State  standards  as  a  condition  to  the  spending  of  Federal  money  on 
soil  erosion  control  work*  2/  While  the  adoption  of  a  satisfactory 
Soil  Conservation  Districts  Law  or  similar  legislation  has  not 
been  made  mandatory,  22  States  responded  favorably  to  the  recommenda- 
tion of  the  President  early  in  the  year  that  such  legislation  be 
enacted. 

Of  a  cognate  but  distinct  character  were  the  laws  passed 
in  17  States  to  provide  the  machinery  necessary  for  carrying  out  the 
domestic  allotment  feature  of  the  Federal  Soil  Conservation  and  Do- 
mestic Allotment  Act.  3/  Under  this- Act,  State  plans  are  to  be  for- 
mulated and  administered  by  some  State  agency  to  provide  machinery 
for  necessary  cooperation  in  the  Federal  program.  Under  most  of  the 
State  acts,  State  agricultural  colleges  arc  designated  to  formulate 
such  plans  and  are  made  the  agency  of  the  ^tate  to  administer  them, 
after  approval  by  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  in  accordance  with  the 
standards  prescribed  in  the  Federal  act. 

In  the  field  of  forestry,  the  States  have  continued  to  enact 
legislation  to' meet  the  requirements  of  the  Fulmer  Act  (Public  395, 
74th  Congress),  which  in  essence  envisages  long-term  Federal  loans 
without  interest  for  the  inauguration  and  expansion  of  State  forest 
programs,  under  Federal  tutelage.  4/  As  yet,  however,  no  mono;/  has 

a7  An  article  by  Llewellyn  Pfankuchen  entitled,  "Outstanding  Federal 
Legislation  Affecting  Land  and  Viator  utilization  in  the  First 
Session  of  the  75th  Congress"  appeared  in  the  November  issue  of 
this  CIRCULAR. 
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been  appropriated  by  Congress  to  carry  out  this  Act,   Closely  allied 
with  the  forestry  problem  is  wildlife;  conservation,  Indiana  and  Mich- 
igan gave  consent  to  the  transfer  of  lands  to  the  Federal  government, 
thus  providing  assistance  for  executing  the  Federal  program* 

State  cooperation  with  the  Federal  government  in  its  flood 
control  program  made  considerable  progresc  during  the  year.  Arkansas 
created  a  Flood  Control  Commission  for  the  purpose  of  constructing  or 
improving  flood  control  works  in  cooperation  with  the  War  Department.5/ 
Illinois  authorized  drainage  and  levee  districts  to  cooperate  with  the 
Federal  government  in  the  construction  of  flood  control  works.  6/   New 
York  continued  a  commission  to  assist  in  the  consummation  of  a  Federal 
long-range  program  of  flood  control.  7/  The  State  of  Ohio  8/  author- 
ized the  County  Commissioners  to  cooperate  in  the  construction  of  a 
coordinate  system  of  water  conservation  and  flood  control.  A  County 
River  Commission  was  created  for  Lauderdale  County,  Tennessee,  to  re- 
habilitate flooded  areas  in  cooperation  with  the  Federal  government.  9/ 
The  Oklahoma  State  Planning  Board,  reorganized  and  invested  with  the 
powers  and  duties  of  drainage  regulation  and  water  control' formerly 
exercised  by  the  State  Engineer  and  "Water  Highway  Engineer,  was  given 
authority  to  cooperate  with  Federal  agencies  in  the  construction  of 
any  project,  and  directed  to  provide  land  necessary  for  carrying  for- 
ward a  program  under  the  Federal  Flood  Control  Act  of  1936  (Public  738  - 
74th  Congress.)  10/ 

Elsewhere,  machinery  was  similarly  created  for  cooperation 
with  the  Federal  government  in  the  matter  of  reclamation.   Colorado 
created  the  Colorado  River  Water  Conservation  District,  to  make  sur- 
veys, and  investigations  to  determine  a  method  of  utilizing  stream 
flow  and  to  cooperate  with  the  Federal  Bureau  of  Reclamation,  ll/ 
The  same  State  also  passed  a  general  enabling  act  for  the  formation  of 
Water  Conservation  Districts,  with  instructions  to  cooperate  with  the 
Federal  government  under  its  reclamation  lows,  12/  Idaho  created  a 
State  Water  Conservation  Board  to  make  surveys  for  water  conservation, 
water  storage,  irrigation,  and  domestic  and  livestock  water  consumption, 
in  cooperation  with  Federal  authorities,  13/ 

A  Water  Conservation  Commission  was  established  in  North 
Dakota  for  the  purpose  of  constructing  conservation  projects  in  co- 
operation with  Federal  agencies,  14/ 

The  States  are  further  cooperating  with  the  Federal  govern- 
ment in  the  construction  of  roads  under  the  Federal  Highway  Aid  Act 
as  amended  in  1936  (public  686  -  74th  Congress).   The  last  named  act 
is  of  particular  interest  because  of  the  aid  provided  for  constructing 
farm-to-market  roads.   Illinois,  Maine,  Nevada,  Ohio,  Oklahoma,  South 
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Carolina,  Texas,  Washington  and  Wisconsin  this  year  enacted  legisla- 
tion to  avail  themselves  of  Federal  cooperation  thus  provided  for  im- 
proving rural  post-  and  farm-to-markct  roads.  15/  Of  a  miscellaneous 
nature  was  an  appropriation  of  $70,000  by  the  Arizona  legislature  to 
its  State  Land  Board  for  cooperating  with  the  W,P*A.  in  land  classi- 
fication, .and  an  appropriation  of  $2,500  made  by  the  Colorado  Legis- 
lature for . cooperation  with  Federal  agencies  in  approving  State 
lands,  16/ 

Five  States  have  taken  advantage  of  a  Congressional  Act  of 
1935  providing  for  Federal  aid  to  assist  in  research  into  the  basic  laws 
and  principles  of  agriculture,  including  the  improvement  of  production 
and  distribution,  and  the  conservation,  development,  and  use  of  land  and 
water  resources*  17/ 

II «  Interstate  Cooperation 

State  planning  boards  have  been  created  to  function  in  a  dual 
capacity  for  cooperation  with  the  Federal  government  and  with  other 
States.  New  boards  have 'been  created  during  the  past  year  in  Georgia, 
Iowa,  Michigan,  Nebraska,  and  Nevada.  18/  North  Carolina  extended  the 
life  of  its  State  Planning  Board,  and  the  Oklahoma  Planning  Board  was 
reorganized  and  given  supplementary  powers  over  water  utilization, 
forestry  and  parks,  19/  The  State  of  Maine  abolished  its  State  Plan- 
ning Board.  20/ 

Legislation  to  facilitate  interstate  cooperation  in  solving 
water  problems  was  enacted  in  many  States.   Flood  control  compacts  for 
the  Connecticut  and  Merrimack  Rivers  were  ratified  by  all  the  States 
concerned,  although  they  are  not  yet  in  force  since  they  still  lack 
Congressional  approval.  21/  Massachusetts,  New  Hampshire,  and  Vermont 
passed  legislation  providing  for  the  acquisition  of  lands  to  carry  out 
flood  control  projects  in  compliance  with  interstate  flood  control 
compacts,  22/ 

Tne  compact  between  Texas,  Colorado  and  New  Mexico  for  the 
division  of  the  waters  of  the  Rio  Grande  River  was  extended.  25/  Colo- 
rado authorized  the.  negotiation  of  a  compact  for  the  division  cf  the 
waters  of  the  North  Platte  and  Laramie  Rivers  with  the  States  of 
Nebraska  and  Wyoming,  and  of  a  compact  with  Wyoming  regarding  the  Little 
Snake  and  North  Platte  Rivers,  24/  North  Dakota  and  South  Dakota  estab- 
lished commissions  to  negotiate,  between  themselves  and  with  Minnesota, 
and  Red  River  Water  Control  Compact o  25/  Ohio  authorized  negotiation  of 
a  compact  with  all  the  other  Ohio  River  Valley  States  to  facilitate  the 
control  of  pollution  in  the  Ohio  River;  and  Connecticut  set  up  a  com- 
mission to  act  jointly  with  commissions  from  New  York  and  New  Jersey  to 
formulate  a  compact  to  prevent  and  eradicate  pollution  of  waterways 
common  to  two  or  more  of  thorn,  26/ 
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-^^ •  Legislation  Dealing  with  Local  problems 

Aside  from  the  laws  enacted  to  facilitate  intergovernmental 
cooperation,  thorc  are  some  outstanding  laws  designed  to  attack  local 
problems,  Cf  a  comprehensive  nature  are  the  county  planning  enabling 
acts  passed  in  Arkansas  and  Pennsylvania »  27/  The  zoning  enabling  act 
in  Maine  was  broadened  to  include  planning  in  cities  and  towns.  26/ 
The  Willamette  Valley  Advisory  Board  was  created  by  Oregon  as  an  agency 
of  the  State  Planning  Board  to  plan  for  the  Willamette  River  Valley 
Region,  29/  Pennsylvania  and  Tennessee  enacted  the  only  strictly 
rural  zoning  enabling  acts  for  counties  during  the  year,  although  the 
Tennessee  Act  applies  only  to  a  group  of  five  counties  in  the  extreme 
northeast  section  of,  the  State,  30/  Michigan  and  Pennsylvania  passed 
zoning  enabling  acts  for  certain  classes  of  townships, • 31/  The  Georgia 
constitution  was  amended  to  authorize  enactment  of  zoning  and' planning 
enabling  laws  for  cities  or  counties  having  a  population  ^f  1,000  or 
more;  and  at  the  same  time  the  old  C-lym  County  enabling  act  was  retro- 
actively validated,  32/  Florida  passed  an  urban  tvpe  county  zoning 
enabling  act  applying  only  to  Dado  County,  33/' 

Many  States  have  passed  legislation  to  promote  efficiency  anjg 
economy  in  State  government,  Tennessee  completely  reorganized  its 
State  administrative  departments,  34/  by  placing  each  department  under 
the  supervision  of  a  Commissioner,  Georgia  and  Minnesota  reorganized 
their  conservation  activities  by  creating  a  Department  of  Conservation 
under  the  direction  of  a  Commissioner,  35/  The  re organized  North  Car- 
olina Department  of  Agriculture  provides  for  administration  by  a  Com- 
missioner and  a  Board  of  practical  farmers.,  36/  Some  new   administra- 
tive departments  were  added  in  the  various  States,  Colorado  created  a 
State  Board  of  Forestry  to  acquire  and  develop  forests,  and  to  harvest 
and  market  the  products  therefrom.  37/  Connecticut  created  a  Department 
of  Finance  and  Control,  38/  Delaware  and  Wyoming  created  State  parks 
commissions  to  establish  and  maintain  parks  and  recreational  areas,  39/ 
Maryland  created  a  Department  of  Drainage  to  encourage  the  drainage  of 
agricultural  lands.  40/ 

A  New  York  statute  provides  four  optional  forms  of  county 
government,  and  authorizes  reorganization  to  promote  efficiency  and 
economy,  41/  Under  each  form,  the  power  to  levy  taxes,  to  appropriate 
funds,  and  to  enact  local  county  lav.rs  is  vested  in  the  County  Board  of 
Supervisors,  Montana  established  a  procedure  for  abandoning  county 
government,  and  for  annexing  the  territory  hitherto  served  by  an 
abandoned  government  to  the  adjoining  counties  after  a  favorable  refer- 
endum, 42/ 

Aside  from  statutes  providing  for  cooperation  with  the 
Federal  Soil  Conservation  program  (such  as  lavrs  on  the  model  of  the 
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Standard  Soil  Conservation  Districts  Law),  seme  States  enacted  laws 
to  encourage  soil  conservation  activities.   Laws  were  passed  in  Mon- 
tana, New  Mexico,  Oklahoma,  and  Oregon,  providing  for  the  formation 
of  districts  to  encourage  and  engage  in  soil  conservation  practices.  43/ 
The  Oklahoma  statute  enables  the  County  Board  in  cooperation  with  the 
State  Soil  Conservation  Committee  to  take  the  necessary  steps  to  control 
erosion  in  areas  not  included  in  districts  formed  under  the  Standard 
Act.   The  Montana  and  Oregon  Acts  do  not  conform  to  the  standards  pre- 
scribed by  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  for  cooperation  under  the  Soil 
Conservation  and  Domestic  Allotment  Act.   The  New  Mexico  Act  was  passed 
in  addition  to  the  State  Standard  Soil  Conservation  Law. 

Other  States  also  created  devices  to  cope  with  soil  erosion. 
Kansas  enacted  a  law  prescribing  procedure  for  landowners  to  prcctice 
soil  conservation  and  prevent  erosion.  44/  This  law  was  designed  to 
replace  the  one  declared  unconstitutional  by  the  State  Supreme  Court. 
South  Carolina  established  county  boards  in  two  counties  (McCormick 
and  Lexington},  to  furnish  equipment  for  use  in  controlling  erosion. 45/ 
Texas  expanded  its  corporation  law  so  as  to  include  corporations  formed 
to  engage  in  the  business  of  dirt  construction  work  in  aid  of  soil  con- 
servation and  proper  drainage.  46/  provision  was  made  by  the  South 
Dakota  legislature  to  pay  bounties  for  the  successful  conservation  of 
trees  and  shrubs  to  protect  the  soil  from  erosion  4?/.   A  tree-planting 
bounty  was  provided  in  North  Dakota  48/,  prescribing  a  realty  tax  credit 
of  $4.00  for  each  one  hundred  trees  planted  in  any  year  en  rural  lands. 
Additional  bounty  is  allowed  for  trees  kept  growing  in  good  condition  in 
subsequent  years. 

Most  of  the  legislation  relating  to  forestry  was  for  the  acquis- 
ition, by  the  State,  of  lands  for  the  development  of  forestry  and  wild- 
life conservation.  49/  Illinois  and  Montana  established  forest  nurser- 
ies and  experiment  stations.  50/  An  act  was  passed  in  Oregon  to  enable 
the  county  courts  tc  establish  land  classification  committees  for  the 
purpose  of  classifying  lands  hitherto  defined  as  forest  lands,  accord- 
ing to  their  suitability  for  timber  production,  grazing,  or  agricul- 
ture. 51/ 

Legislation  to  ease  the  burden  upon  mortgagees  was  enacted 
in  seme  States  in  the  form  of  mortgage  moratoria;  and  some  States  ex- 
tended their  previously  enacted  moratoria  for  periods  ranging • from  a 
few  months  to  three  years,  at  the  discretion  of  the  courts  *  52/  An- 
other group  of  significant  laws  was  passed  by  Iowa,  Massachusetts  and 
Oklahoma,  for  the  purpose  of  preventing  the  extinguishment  by  inter- 
vening tax  deeds,  of  covenants  running  with  the  land.  53/ 

Of  special  interest  is  the  Farm  Landlord  and  Tenant. Rela- 
tionship Department  created  in  Oklahoma,  with  the  object  of  promoting 
a  closer  relationship  between  farm  landlords  and  tenants.  54/  The 
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Department  is  authorized  to  make  a  study  of  landlord  and  tenant  sit- 
uations; to  encourage  the  acceptance  of  more  equitable  rental  con- 
tracts on  lines  suggested  by  it;  and  to  assist  in  forming  farm  or- 
ganizations and  cooperatives. 

Appropriations  were  made  by  Connecticut  and  Iowa  for  the 
control  of  plant  diseases  and  crop  pests.  55/  Laws  to  require  the 
eradication  and  the  prevention  of  the  spread  of  noxious  weeds  were 
enacted  by  Idaho,  Illinois,  Oregon,  and  Washington.  56/ 

A  large  portion  of  tax  legislation  enacted  during  the  year, 
some  of  it  of  Questionable  value,  was  concerned  with  the  matter  of 
delinquency.   Some  States  authorized  the  cancellation  of  tax  penalties 
and  interest  on  taxes  more  than  two  years  delinquent.  57/   Others 
authorized  the  compromising  of  delinquent  taxes.   Tennessee  authorized 
stay  of  the  forced  collection  of  delinquent  taxes  for  the  years  prior 
to  1935  until  after  December  31,  1937.  58/  Procedures  were  established 
in  certain  States  to  facilitate  tax  redemption  ana  to  perfect  public 
title  to  tax  reverted  lands.  59/   Other  States  enacted  laws  to  exempt 
homesteads  from  taxation.  60/  Georgia  amended  its  constitution  to  em- 
power the  legislature  to  reclassify  property  for  tax  purposes.  61/ 
Indiana  provided  for  reassessment  of  real  estate.  62/ 

Recognition  of  the  necessity  for  adequate  information  upon 
which  to  base  legislation  is  evidenced  by  the  number  of  laws  creating 
interim  commissions  to  make  surveys  and  studies  and  to  submit  reports 
with  recommendations  to  the  succeeding  legislature,   Maryland  created 
a  commission  to  study  the  laws  of  Maryland. and  other  States  relating 
to  county  and  municipal  government,  and  to  recommend  desirable  legis- 
lation; and  the  Maryland  Land  Lows  Commission  (Laws  1929,  Ch,  527; 
Laws  1935,  Ch,  16)  vjt.s  given  continued  life.  63/  West  Virginia  created 
an  interim  legislative  committee  to  investigate  State  and  local  govern- 
ment reorganization  and  make  a  report  with  recommendations  to  the  next 
legislature.  64/  A  commission  was  created  in  Massachusetts  to  make  a 
comprehensive  investigation  and  survey,  in  the  Merrimack  &iver  Valley, 
of  transportation^  traffic,  sewerage  districts,  river  pollution,  water 
supply,  roads,  recreational  facilities,  flood  control  and  soil  conser- 
vation* 65/  This  commission  was  to  report  to  the  legislature  by 
December  1,  1937.   A  revision  and  codification  of  conservation  lows  of 
the  State  of  Ohio  was  undertaken  by  an  interim  commission  created  for 
the  purpose.  This  commission  reported  to 'the  legislature  in  1937, 
and  its  recommendations  were  enacted.  Further  study  of  conservation 
laws  was  recommended,  and  to  this  end  the  commission  was  recreated  and 
authorized  to  continue  its  labors,  66/     A  "Home-Ownership  Commission" 
was  established  in  North  Carolina  tcT~study  the  tenant  problem,  to 
cooperate  with  Federal,  and  other  agencies  in  encouraging  home  owner- 
ship, and  to  report  its  findings  and  recommendations  to  the  Governor,  67/ 
Massachusetts  created  a  commission  to  study  and  investigate  taxation 
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and  public  expenditures  in  the  State  and  its  political  subdivisions.  68/ 
This  commission  was  requested  to  report  by  February  15,  1938,  and  to 
submit  drafts  of  laws  calculated  to  carry  out  its  recommendations.   The 
State  Planning  Board  of  Indiana  was  directed  to  survey  the  State  high- 
ways and  to  submit  a  draft  of  an  act  for  the  establishment  of  zones  or 
setback  lines  along  highways.  69/  An  agricultural  census  in  Nebraska 
is  to  be  taken  by  the  precinct' assessors  at  the  time  of  assessment.  70/ 

This  discussion  has  indicated  only  seme  of  the  more  outstand- 
ing items  of  State  legislation  enacted  during  1937.  Although  there 
have  been  some  retrogressions  and  although' taking  the  country  as  a  whole, 
the  advances  made  have  been  rather  sketchy,  a  legislative  attack  against 
the  enormous  complexities  of  land  usg  problems  in  the  sovoral  States  hasj 
made  definite  progress. 

A  more  complete  digest  of  outstanding  legislation  will  bo 
found  in  a.  "Summary  of  Outstanding  Laws  Affecting  Land  Use  Enacted 
During  the  Period  January  1  to  October  1,  1937",  issued  as  Bulletin  29, 
Legislative  Analysis  Subunit,  Farm  Security  Administration,  U.S.  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture,'  October  1,  1937. 
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I/Arkansas,  Ch.  197;  Colorado,  Ch.  241;  Fioridaj  s.B.  651,  approved 
June  10;  Georgia  Act  339;  Illinois,  li.B.  955,  approved  July"  9 j 
Indiana,  Ch.  232;  Kansas,  H.B.  606,  approved  April  12;.  Maryland, 
Ch.  437;  Michigan,  S.B.  242,  approved  July  23;"l&nnesota,  Ch.  441; 
Nebraska,  Bill  553, ' approved  May  18;  Nevada, -Ch.  212;  New  Jersey, 
Ch.  139;  New  Mexico,  Ch.  219;  North  Carolina,  S.B.  343,  ratified 
March  22;  North  Dakota,  S.B.  222,  approved  March  16;  Oklahoma, 
S.B.  208,  approved  April  18;  Pennsylvania,  H.B.  1894,  approved 
July  2;  South  Carolina,  S.B.  523,  approved' April  17;  South  Dakota, 
H.B.  206,  approved  March  5;  Utah,  H.B.  164,  approved  March  23; 
Wisconsin,  Ch,  341.   (Unless  otherwise  indicated,  all  references  to 
laws  are  session  Laws  of  1937.) 

2/For  discussion  of  these  acts  see,  P.M.  Glide,  "State  Legislation 
for  Erosion  .Control",  LAM)  POLICY  CIRCULAR,  July  1937,  p.  19.   See 
also  H.A.  Hockley  and  L.E.  Pfankuchen,  "Summary  of  Outstanding  Laws 
Affecting  Land  Use  During  the  Period  .January  1  to  October  1,  1937". 

3/Arkansas,  S.B.  205, • approved  March  4;  Colorado,  Ch.  82;  Delaware, 
H.B.  254,  approved  May  20;  Georgia,  Act  222;  Maryland  Ch.  220; 
Massachusetts,  Ch.  374;  Missouri,  S.B.  41,  approved  June  24; 
Montana,  Oh.  134;  New  York,  Ch.  615;  North  Dakota,  S.B.  179, 
approved  March  12;  Oregon,  S.B.  131,  approved  February  19; 
Pennsylvania,  Act  541;  South  Dakota,  B\B.  254,  approved  March  6; 
Tennessee,  Ch.  44;  Vermont,  Ch.  268;  Washington,  Ch.  175;  Wyoming. 
ch.  81. 
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Footnotes  cont'd* 


4/Califcrnia,  S.B,' 554,  approved  May  18j  Illinois,  S.3.  142,  approved 

July  3;  Michigan,  Act  234, 
5/Arkansas,  Act  312. 
6/Illinois,  Ch.  12. 

7/Now  York,  Ch.  5  and  Ch.  730. 

8/ Ohio,  H.B.  205,  approved  May  17, 

9/Tennessee,  Private  Acts  1937,  Ch.  323. 

lp/Oklahoma,  S.B.  107,  approved  April  15. 

ll/Cclorado,  Ch.  220. 

TJ/Colorado,  Ch.  266. 

13/ldaho,  H.3,  10,  lav/  without  approval  Feb.  19, 

14/l-Iorth  Dakota,  II. B,  125,  approved  March  6, 

15/lllinois,  Page  1068;  Maine,  Ch.  137;  Nevada,  Ch.  64;  Ohio,  H.B.  615, 
~  approved  May  14,  and  S.B,  129,  approved  May  17;  Oklahoma,  S.B,  452, 
approved' May  22;,  South  Carolina,  S.B.  583,  approved  May  8; 'Texas 
H.B.  611,  approved  April  26;  Washington,  Ch," 53;  Wisconsin,  Ch.  393. 

16/Arizona,  II, B,  6,  Second  Special  Session,  Approved  June  19;  Colorado, 
Ch,  213. ' 

17/11  lino js,  Laws  of  1937,  page  1224;  Indiana,  CJa.<  307;  Maine,  Ch.  11; 
Mew  Hampshire,  H.B,  392,  approved  April  13;  Perth  Carolina,  H.B.  295, 
ratified  March  1. 

18/Georgia  Act  106;  Iowa,  S,3,  212,  approved  April  1.5;  Michigan,  Act 
218;  .Nebraska  Bill  551,  approved  April  5;  Nevada,  Ch.  102. 

19/Horth  Carolina  H.E,  134;  approved  April  5;  Oklahoma  S.B.  107,  ap- 
proved April  15. 

20/LSs.  ine  .  Laws  6  f  1937,  Ch  .157, 

2l/Connecticut,  Special  Act  501  (Connecticut  River);  Massachusetts,  Ch. 
402  (Connecticut  River);  Massachusetts,  Ch,  403  (Merrimack  River); 
Hew  Hampshire,  H.B,  467,  approved  June  30  (Connecticut  River); 
How  Hampshire,  H.B,  476,  .approved  June  30  (Merrimack  River ); Vermont, 
H.B.  366,  approved  April  10  (Connecticut  River), 

22/Vermont,  H.B.  385,  approved  April  10;  Pew  Hampshire  Laws  1937, 

H.B.  466,  approved  June  30,  and  H.B.  475,  approved  June  30;  Massa- 
chusetts, Ch.  423,  and  397. 

23/Colorado,  Ch.  228;  Hew' Mexico,  S.B.  234,  approved  March  17;  Texas 
H.B.  935,  approved  April  27. 

24/Colorado,  Ch.  181,  182,  133. 

25/Korth  Dakota,  S.B.  180,  approved  March  10;  South  Dakota  S.B.  121,  . 
"  approved '  March  5 . 

26/0hio  H.B.  450,  approved  May  12;  Connecticut  Special  Act  356. 

27/Arkansas,  Act  246;  Pennsylvania,  Act  434. 

2  8/Maine,  Ch.  127. 

29/0regon,  Ch.  403. 

50/Perinsy lyania ,   Act.   435;    Tennessee,    Private  Acts   520. 

Si/Mi ohigah,  Act  302;  Pennsylvania,  Act  504. 

32/Georgia,  H.R.  89  and  S.B.  210,  adopted  at  Special  Election  June  8. 

33/Florida,  S.B.  588,  approved  May  20. 

34/Tennessee,  Ch.  33 ■ and  280. ♦ 

35/Georgia,  H.B.  159,  approved  March  5;  Minnesota,  Ch.  310. 

afi/sorth  Carolina,   H.B.   266,    ratified  March  15. 
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Footnotes   cont'd. 

3V/Colorado.    Ga#  211. 

3  3/Connocticut,    Ch.    280. 

3WDelaware,    S.B.  127,  ^approved  May  11;  Wyoming,    Ch.  103. 

4 p/Ma r y land ,    Ch.  '-465*.. 

43/Hew  York,    Oh, '862 . 

42/Montana,  Ch,  105. 

?3/Montana,  Ch.  157 j  frevr  Mexico,  Ch.  232;  Oklahoma,  H.B.  541,  approved 
May  24;  Oregon,  Ch.*  151 » 

44/Kansas ,  S.B,  507,  approved  March  23  «;  .  , 

.4o/South  Carolina, 'H.B*  1001  and  1012,  approved  April  50. 

46/Texas,  S.B,  234,  approved  .May  1» 

17/Soutli  Dakota;  H.B.  -59, '  approved  March  3. 

To/North  Dakota,  H.B.  292,  approved  March  9* 

^^/Connecticut,  Ch.  196;  Florida,  H.B.  642,..  approved  June  12;  Idaho, 
H.B.  333,  approved  March  17;  Michigan,  Act  234;  Montana,  Ch*  159; 
Vermont,  'H.B*  265,' approved  March  24;  Washington,  Ch.  1C4. 

50/lllinois,  S.B.  143,  approved  July  3; .Montana,  Cn.  141. 

6T/0regon,  Ch,  381. 

Ff/Ari zona, 'Second  Special  Sessidn,  H.B. '4,  approved  Jure  29;  California 

■""■"  H.B,  193,  approved  January  24,  and 'Ch.  167;  Iowa  S.B.  15  approved 
''February  15,  and"' S.B;  16  approved  February  17;  Michigan,  Public  Act 
No.  1;  Montana,  H.B,  89,  approved  March  3; 'Nebraska,  Bill  4,  approved 
February  16;  Ohio  H.B.  706  approved  May  18,  and  S.B.  16  approved 
April  1;  Wis cons in j '  Ch,  15. 

53/lov;a,  S.B.  127,  approved  March  8;  Massachusetts,  Ch.  209;  Oklahoma, 
H .B .  21,' approved  May  24 . 

54/0klahoma,  S.B,  272,  approved' April  28.. 

5T/Connecticut,  Special  Act  498,  approved  June  16;  Iowa,  S.B.  92, 
approved  May  1.' 

56/ldaho,'H.B.  258,  approved  March  17;  Illinois,  H.B.  392,  approved 
May  21, 'page  8;  Oregon,  H.B*  360,  approved  March  12;  Washington, 
Ch.  194, 

57/Arizona,  Ch.  46,  H.B.  7  Second  Special  Session  approved  June  28, 
and  S.B,  9  Sccord  Special' Session  approved  June  26;  California, 
Ch,  104;  Nebraska,  Bill  1,  approved  Llay  19;  Oklahoma,  H.B.  650, 
approved  May  22. 

5  3/T  erne  s  s  e  e , '  Ac  t  1 01 . 

5l3/California;  Ch.  56;  "Indiana,  H.B.  57,  approved  January  22. 

60/California,  Proposed  constitutional  amendment  S.C.A.  34,  passed 
June  II j  Florida,  Proposed  constitutional  amendment  5.J.R.  21,  ap- 
proved June  9;  Georgia,  Constitutional  Amendment  H.B,  26  adopted  at 
Special  Election  June  8;  Montana,  Ch.  114;  Oklahoma,  H.B.  3,  approved 
January  8;  Wisconsin,  79;  Wyoming,  Ch.  140. 

6l/Georgia,  H.B.  34,  adopted  at  Special  Election  June  8. 

62/Indiana,  Ch.  19, 

6T/Maryland,  H.J.R,  18  and  22,  approved  May  18, 
64/West  Virginia,  S.C.R.  19,  adopted  March  12, 
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6 S/Ma ssaehucotts,  Ch.  Re solve  60, 

66/0hic,  S.B.  69,  approved  April  '19;  and  3.J.R.  9,  approved  March  10, 

67/Ncrth  Carolina,  S.B.  308,  Ratified  March  17. 

68/Massachusetts,  Ch."  Resolve's. 

69/lndiana,  Ch,  321. 

70/Nebraska,  Bill  266,  approved  April  5, 
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AMERICAN  POLITICAL 

SCIENCE  ASSOCIATION 
TO  MEET 

The  American  Political  Science  Association  will  hold  its 
33rd  annual  meeting  this  year  December  27-29  in  Philadelphia. 

Several  round-table ' discuss ions  on   "The  Future  of  the 

Federal  System"  are  scheduled.   Other  topics  for  discussion  will 
be:   National  Administrative  -Reorganization, -The  Constitution, 
Trends  in  Europe,  and  Training  for  the  Public  Service. 

Inquiries  may  be  addressed  to  Secretary-treasurer  Kenneth 
Colegrove,  Northwestern  University,  Evans ton,  Illinois. 
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BOOK    DIGESTS 

THE  SOD  HOUSE  FRONTIER  185-1-1890.   A  SOCIAL  HISTORY  OF  THE  NORTHERN 
PLAINS  FROM  THE  CREATION  OF  KANSAS  'AND  NEBRASKA  TO  THE  ADMIS- 
SION OF  THE  DAKOTAS.   Everett  Dick.  D.  Appleton-Century 
Company,  New  York.   1937. 

By  Paul  W.  Gates 

The  plains  country  of  Kansas,  Nebraska,  and  the  Dakotas  has 
received  much  attention  at  the  hands  of  writers  in  recent  years. 
Novelists  like  Hamlin  Garland  and  Ole  Rolvaag,  biographers  like  karie 
Sandoz,  and  writers  of  reminiscences  like  Seth  Humphrey  have  pictured 
in  bold  outlines  oftd  stark  realism  the  struggles  of  the  early  set- 
tlers to  establish  homes  for  themselves  in  a  country  not  well  endowed 
by  nature  for  farming.   Some  of  these  accounts  have  emphasized  the 
drabness  of  frontier  life,  the  sordidness  of  the  struggle  for  exis- 
tence, the  intense  longing  for  finer  things  of  which  the  settlers 
were  deprived,  and  the  bitterness  of  spirit  produced  by  their  inter- 
minable fight  with  droughts,  grasshoppers,  dust  storms,  soil  exhaus- 
tion, cattle  ranchers  and  other  forces  hostile  to  successful  settle- 
ment.  The  great  outpouring  of  books  on   the  plains  country  has  pre- 
sented a  vast  deal  of  information  which  has  made  it  possible  for 
Professor  Dick  to  attempt  a  synthesis  of  the  social  history  of  the 
"Sod  House  Frontier".   Professor  Dick's  conception  of  history  is 
broad;  it  includes  the.  perennial  struggle  for  existence,  the  daily 
life  of  the  people,  their  pleasures  and  amusements,  their  religion 
and  education,  their  group  activities,  legal  squabbles,  marriages  and 
divorces,  but  little  of  politics.   His  book  is  a  history  of  the  life 
and  customs  of  the  plains  people,  presenting  the  drama  and  romance 
as  well  as  the  crudities  and  cruelties  of  the  western  pioneers.   The 
picture  is  probably  more  accurate,  more  true  to  life,  more  typical 
than  many  others,  and  in  devotion  to  accuracy  and  truth,  it  does  not 
wander  too  far  from  facts  to  fiction. 

The  chapters  on  the  operation  of  the  public  land  system, 
while  not  bringing  out  anything  particularly  new,  are  adequate  and 
in  places  exceedingly  well  done.   The  ubiquitous  speculator  and  town 
promoter  are  clearly  delineated,  and  the  conflicts  over  claims,  the 
vigilante  parties,  and  the  frauds  under  the  homestead  and  timber 
culture  acts  are  brought  to  light.   The  critical  reader  will  not 
fail  to  recognize  the  crying  need  for  a  complete  overhauling  of  the 
land  system  the  minute  settlement  began  to  pour  into  the  plains 
country  in  1854,  but  alas,  such  an  overhauling  was  not  to  come 
until  too  late,  not  until  after  the  period  covered  by  this  book. 


Fir.  Gates  is  Professor  of  History,  Cornell  University,  Ithaca,  New  York. 
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SOD-HOUSE  DAYS.  Letters  from  a  Kansas  Homesteader,  1877-1878. 

Written  by  Howard  Ruede»  Edited  by  John  Ise.   Columbia 

University  Press,  New  York.  1937. 
SOD  AID  STUBBLE.   THE  STORY  OF  A  KANSAS  HOMESTEAD.   By  John  Ise. 

Wilscn~E ricks on,  Inc.,  New  York.  1936. 

By  Paul  W#  Gates 

Appearing  almost  simultaneously  with  Professor  Dick's  val- 
uable synthesis  of  the  history  of  the  "Sod-House,  Frontier"  are  two 
new  documentary  collections  on  the  plains  country,,  The  first  is  an 
invaluable  series  of  letters  written  by  a  homesteader  in  north  cen- 
tral Kansas  in  1377  and  1873.   Professor  Ise  has  edited  these  letters, 
and  in  bis  preface  says  the  life  of  the  early  Kansas  pioneers  "was  in 
most  respects  almost  inconceivably  hard,  dreary,  monotonous  and  unin- 
teresting." Hard  it  certainly  was,  but  there  is  little  in  these  let- 
ters to  justify  the  other  adjectives.   On  the  contrary,  the  letters 
reveal  a  great  variety  of  tasks  to  be  performed  which  certainly  would 
keep  life  from  becoming  monotonous.  The  letters  contain  matter-of-fact 
discussions  of  the  activities  of  the  writer,  giving  detailed  data  on 
costs  and  income  of  various  enterprises.  They  reveal  the  obstacles  to 
home  building  in  the  plains  country,  contain  accounts  of  illnesses  and 
minor  tragedies,  do  not  gloss  over  the  seamy  side  of  life,  but  show  that 
the  Kansas  pioneer  was  not  easily  discouraged  by  adversity.   The  writer 
of  the  letters,  who  was  employed  for  short  periods  occasionally  in  the 
print  shop  of  a  nearby  town,  while  .appreciating  the  income  from  bis  work, 
was  always  straining  to  return  to  his  claim  where  lay  his  chief  interest. 
The  greatest  value  of  the  letters  is  that  they  make  clear  the  enormous 
amount  of  labor  involved  in  creating  farms  on  homestead  claims  in  Kan- 
sas, and  they  go  far  to  destroy  the  idyllic  picture  so  frequently  drawn 
of  the  fortunate  homesteader  receiving  from  a  generous  government  a 
160-acre  tract  which,  with  a  little  labor,  could  be  quickly  transformed 
into  a  successful  farm.   The  transition  from  the  impoverished  frontiers- 
man stage  to  that  of  a  we.ll  established  landed  proprietor  was  not  as 
easy  nor  as  rapid. 

Professor  Iso's  story  of  the  experiences  of  his  father  and 
mother  who  journeyed  to  Osborn,  Kansas  in  1373  to  build  a  home  upon 
a  government  claim  is  a  great  human  document  and  a  valuable  addition  to 
the  history  of  the  plains  country.  The  story  emphasizes  such  infre- 
quent occurrences  as  dust  storms,  droughts,  accidents,  illnesses  and 
deaths  with  their  accompanying  crop  and  livestock  losses,  doctors,  and 
other  expenses,  and  while  probably  too  little  soaco  is  given  to  the  hum- 
drum of  prairie  farming,  returns  in  produce  and  cash  and  techniques  of 
farming,  the  book  is,  nevertheless,  a  valuable  description  of  pioneer- 
ing in  the  plains  count ry. 
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PUBLICATION    IOTES 

Unless  otherwise  indicated,  the  Bureau  of 
Agricultural  Economies'  cannot  furnish  cop- 
ies of  any  of  the  publications  listed  be- 
low. 


"County  and  Township  Government  in  1935-35".   C.F.  Snider  (University 

of  Illinois).   AMERICAN  POLITICAL  SCIENCE  REVIEW.  XXXI  (5)  884-913. 
October  1937. 

In  his  article,  "County  and  Township  Government  in  1936", 
Professor  Snider  offers  a  brief  survey  of  a  year's  development  in 
local  government,  a  survey  remarkable  for  its  comprehensive  grasp  of 
problems  in  the  field,  its  listing  and  accurate  citation  of  develop- 
ments on  many  fronts,  and  its  discriminating  selection  of  illustra- 
tive detail.   He  discusses  developments  as  to  (1)  areas  --  including 
consolidation  and  new  areas;  (2).  organization  and  personnel;  (3)  func- 
tions —  including  new  functions,  planning  and  zoning,  transfer  of 
functions,  and  functional  consolidation;  (4)  finance  —  including  bud- 
geting and  accounting,  revenue  and  taxation,  indebtedness,  etc.; 
(5)  home  rule  and  optional  charters;  and  (6)  intergovernmental  rela- 
tions —  including  State-local,  and  Federal-local  relations. 

It  is  striking  to  observe  how  problems  of  land  use  maladjust- 
ment break  through  such  stereotypes  to  achieve  discussion.   At  many 
points  such  discussion  is  explicit.   The  new  flood  control,  soil 
and  water  conservation,  and  'wind  erosion  districts;  progress  in  local 
park  and  recreational  activities;  the  steady  advance  of  rural  planning 
and  zoning  functions;  "functional  consolidation"  of  local  park,  play- 
ground, soil  conservation,  and  flood  control  activities;  Federal-local 
cooperation  in  flood  control,  forestry,  reclamation,  and  drainage,  are 
all  examples. 

The  desirability  of  having  the  Federal  government  reimburse 
local  units  in  cases  where  Federal  land  purchases  impair  the  tax  base, 
receives  particular  attention.   Professor  Snider  concludes  that  such  a 
subsidy  "offers  the  most  feasible  alternative  to  geographic  consolida- 
tion, in  instances  where  federal  purchases  reduce  the  tax  base  to  the 
point  where  it  will  no  longer  support  the  necessary  local  services." 
In  some  cases,  however,  subsidies  might  not  be  a  satisfactory  alterna- 
tive to  consolidation,  since  they  might  operate  so  as  to  perpetuate 
a  topheavy  structure  of  local  government  performing  few  and  declining 
"necessary  local  services".   Consolidation  does  have  the  advantage  of 
rationalizing  structure. 

While  subsidy  thus  appears  as  a  possible  alternative  to  consol- 
idation, faulty  land  use  appears,  in  one  instance  at  least,  to  have 
helped  bring  about  consolidation:  "It  is  said  ...  that  Oregon's  recently 
enacted  county  consolidation  law  had  its  inception  in  the  distress  of 
Jefferson  County,  which  is  located  in  the  dry  section  of  central  Ore- 
gon, and  in  which  the  Federal  government  had  bought  up  a  number  of 
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submarginal  farms  and  removed  the  inhabitants...".  This  suggests  an 
observation  which  is  only  implicit  irj  professor  Snider Ts  t reatment: 
that  depletion  of  the  tax  base  may  be  a  potent  reason  for  consolida- 
tion —  a  phenomenon  generally  recognized  —  and  moreover,  that  faulty 
land  use  is  a  potent  cause  for  depletion  of  the  tax  base.  Mien  one 
observes  mounting  tax  delinquencies  in  agricultural  and  grazing  com- 
munities, and  the)  concern  therefor  which  leads  24  States  in  one  year 
to  enact  soil  conservation  district  legislation,  one  wonders  how  many 
counties  there  are  in  the  United  States  where  tax  base  trouble  is  mainly 
a  symptom  of  land  use  trouble.   Further,  when  one  considers  that  tax 
base  trouble  lies  at  the  root  of  so  many  of  the  problems  in  which  stu- 
dents of  local  government  are  interested  —  the  necessity  for  new  taxes 
and  their  distribution  to  localities  as  State  aids;  the  problem  of  what 
to  do  about  local  debts;  the  drive  for  efficiency  and  economy  through 
devices  like  county  managers  end  centralized  budgeting  and  purchasing; 
and  the  yearning  for  structural  and  functional  consolidation,  to  men- 
tion only  outstanding  examples  --  one  is  led  to  the  surmise  that  the 
effort  to  improve  rural  land  use  is  one  to  which  professional  students 
of  local  government  in  agricultural,  grazing,  and  forestry  regions  of 
the  United  States  could  well  give  increasing  study.   Professor  Snider  is 
to  be  congratulated  for  calling  to  the  attention  of  his  professional 
colleagues  data  bearing  on  a  neglected  aspect  of  local  political  science. 
(Llewellyn  pfankuchen,  Head,  Legislative  Analysis  Subunit,  Farm 
Security  Administration.) 


"Grand  Coulee".   FORTUNE.   XVI  (1)  79.   July  1937.   (Time,  Inc.,  350 
E.  22nd  St.,  Chicago.) 

The  Grand.  Coulee  Dam,  now  under"  construction  on  the  Columbia 
River,  has  caught  the  imagination  of  many  writers  who  have  described 
in  extravagant  fashion  the  magnitude  of  the  undertaking,  and  the  en- 
gineering handicaps  and  hazards  incident  to  the  completion  of  another 
Federal  project.   This  article,  while  of  particular  interest  from  the 
engineering  ana  construction  side  —  its  description  of  the  actual  work 
and  it  photos  arc  excellent  —  places  emphasis  on  another  side  of  the 
question  —  the  "Coulee  idea"  and  its  effect  upon  the  development  of 
the  pacific  Northwest. 

Engineers,  industrialists,  real  estate  speculators,  and  as- 
sorted visionaries,  the  authors  tell  us,  have  ail  seen  s omething  stu- 
pendous and  unusual  in  the  undertaking.   For  example,  Coulee  might 
produce  cheap  power  to  be  transmitted  eastward  to  Spokane,  westward  to 
Seattle,  or  outside  of  State  boundaries.   It  might  thus  encourage  the 
exploitation  of  the  region's  resources,  and  they  are  many  --  for  ex- 
ample, phosphorous  and  phosphate  fertilizer,  magnesito,  zinc,  copper, 
silver,  molybdenum::,  cyanimide,  pulp,  caustic  soda,  lacquer,  etc. 
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And  others  vision  more  changes  on  the  horizon  as  a  result  of 
power' development.  They  see  30,000  new  farm  families  settled  in  the 
Basin,  many' coming  from  worn-out  drought  lands*   They  see  the  whole 
Coulee  idea,  agricultural  and  industrial,  adding  1,500,000  persons  to 
the  Pacific 'Northwest,  not  at  once,  but  gradually,  for.  "The  Coulee  idea 
is  a  bet  on  the  long  future.   Those  who. make  the  bet,  for  instance, 
estimate  that  it  will  take  30  years  for  the  sale  of  Coulee  power  to 
pay  for  half  the  dam  and  the  power  plant  itself,  and  20  years  more  to 
pay  for  the  other  half  of  the  dam  and  most  of  the  irrigation,"  Reclam- 
ation costs  are  set  at  $184  per  acre  —  settlers  will  pay  $32  at  80  cents 
a  year  for  40  years  —  and  permanent  water  costs  are  $3.20  per  acre. 

But  whether  government  land  planning  policy  will  be  adequate 
and  will -stand  up  under  fulfillment  of  these  visions  is  of  course  ques- 
tionable at  present.  Congress  has  made  an  attempt  to  prevent  overde- 
velopment and  speculation  by  empowering  the  government  to  take  precau- 
tions similar  to  those  in  the  Yakima  Valley.   Landowners  there  paid  for 
irrigation  whether  farming  or  not;  before  retting  irrigation,  they  were 
obliged  to  sell  all  holdings  above  an  allowed  acreage  at  pre-irrigation 
appraisal  value,  and  if  they  sold  for  more,  they  split  the  difference 
with  the  government, 

Work  is  progressing  somewhat  faster  than  anticipated.   The 
answer  to  the  problem,  therefore,  should  come  in  the  not  very  distant 
future.  Meantime,  about  all  that  can  be  said  is  summed  up  by  the 
authors  in  a  concluding  sentence:  "Grand  Coulee  is  a  magnificent  ges- 
ture of  either  faith  of  foolishness,  depending  upon  the  years  to  come." 

"An  Appraisal  of  Farm  Land  Assessments".  R.R.  Rcnno  and  H.H.  Lord. 
JOURNAL  OF  LAND  AND  PUBLIC  UTILITY  ECONOMICS. -XIII  (4)  360-71. 
November  1937.   (337  E.  Chicago  Ave,,  Chicago,  Illinois.) 

Confining  their  study  almost  exclusively  to  Montana,  the 
authors  have  data  to  support  their  conclusions  that  inequalities  in 
assessment  there  are  attributable  jointly  to  flaws  in  the  assessment 
system  and  its  legal  basis,  and  to  the  administration  of  the  law. 

In  1919,  the  law  placed  in  the  hands  of  the  counties  the 
duty  of  assessing  property,  including  farm  lands,  and  also  the  duty 
of  having  lands  properly  classified.   Counties  could  not  maintain  an 
adequate  staff  to  make  classifications,  nor  was  the  work  uniform  among 
counties.   Montana  farms,  moreover,  according  to  lav;,  are  required  to 
be  assessed  at  their  "full  cash  value",  which  has  left  assessors  with- 
out a  factual  basis  for  determining  land  values. 

In  view  of  the  inability  of  most  county  agents  to  make  and 
to  maintain  an  adequate  land  classification  or  to  gather  the  data 
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necessary  in  the  computation  of  "productivity  value",  the  authors 
recommend  that  these  duties  of  making  a  proper  classification  and 
of  computing  a  productivity  value  be  assigned  to  the  State  Board 
of  Equalization,   Thus,  it  is  hoped,  land  classification  v/ould  be 
more  accurate  and  uniform  among  counties,  its  classification  would 
be  kept  abreast  of  changes,  assessments  would  rest  upon  a  scientific 
basis,  assessors  would  be  relievod  of  political  pressure,  lands  would 
be  assessed  according  to  ability  to  pay,  and  a  larger  proportion 
would  probably  be  kept  on  the  tax  rolls. 


YOU  HAVE  SEEN  THEIR  FACES.  Erskine  Caldwell  and  Margaret'  B ourke -White . 


Viking  Press,  New  York.  1937.  ($5.00) 
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Although  Miss  Bourko-White '  s  excellent  photographs  show  the 
people  of  the  South  as  they  are,  Mr.  Caldwell  -  author  of  many  volumes 
including  TOBACCO  ROAD  -  looks  beyond  the  people  and  sees  the  worn-out 
soil,  the  limited,  insufficient  diets,  and  the  desperation  which  are 
all  part  of  the  bad  social  system  behind  them,  and  insists  that  little 
improvement  of  conditions  can  be  possible.   Both  the  land  and  the  people 
are  dead,  he  believes,  the  result  of  the  plantation  system  and  share- 
cropping.  The  one  hope  of  the  share  croppeis  today  is  to  organize  and 
take  over  the  land  for  themselves.   But  when  we  consider  what  is  left 
of  this  agricultural  empire,  the  view  is  not  too  promising. 


"Nation  or  States  —  To  Which  the  Power?"   James  Trus low  Adams. 
NEW  YORK  TIMES  MAGAZINE.  November  21,  1S37. 

In  this  article  the  old  issue  of  States'  rights  versus 
Federal  power  once  more  is  brought  onto  the  stage.   Dr.  Adams  attacks 
the  growing  concentration  of  power  in  Washington,  and  defends  Federal- 
ism, the  division  of  powers  between  governments.   Our  original  Federal 
system  succeeded  because  the  men  who  drew  up  our  Constitution  had  a  new 
idea,  Dr.  Adams  believes.   They  divided  powers  between  the  Federal  gov- 
ernment and  the  States,  and  for  the  first  time  made  citizens  "directly 
subject  to  the  Federal  government  in  respect  to  the*  powers  it  possessed, 
and  to  their  individual  States  in  respect  to  the  powers  they  attained". 
A  bold  experiment,  but  it  worked.  And  the  system  has  run  for  150  years 
with  but  one  breakdown  which  made  it  even  more  powerful  than  before. 
But  it  is  now  threatened  with  destruction  by  the  decreased  sovereignty 
of  the  States,  by  the  attempt  to  control  the  Supreme  Court,  and  by  the 
"unprecedented  concentration  of  power  in  the  executive  department  of 
the  central  government". 

That  the  States  should  be  welded  together  more  strongly  is 
not  denied  by  Dr.  Adams,  but  this  should  come  about  not  in  a  hurry  by 
concentrating  power  in  Washington,  but  in  the  way  of  liberty  and 
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democracy  by  voluntary  cooperation  of  the  States  themselves.   The  feas- 
ibility of  such  a  plan  has  already  been  proved  through  the  success  of 
organizations  ouch  as  the  American  Legislator's  Association,  the  Coun- 
cil of  State  Governments,  and  others  in  their  efforts  to  develop  region- 
al government. 


"Nation  or  the  States:  Which  Shall  Dominate?"  Henry  Steele  Commager. 
NEW  YORK  TIMES  MAGAZINE-   November  23,  1937. 

The  other  side  of  the  question  is  here  presented  by  Professor 
Commager,  who  defends  the  present  evolution  of  power  at  Washington. 

Federalism,  Professor  Commager  says,  "is  not  a  conclusion  of 
a  syllogism,  but  a  product  of  experience.   It  is  not  the  recognition  of 
a  theory,  but  the  acknowledgment  of  facts.   The  question  of  which  gov- 
ernment is  best  prepared  to  exercise  governmental  powers  and  undertake 
administrative  responsibilities-  is  to  be  answered  not  by  reference  to 
some  preconceived  pattern  of  ideas,  but  by  reference  to  actualities." 
The  proper  approach  to  the  problem  of  federalism  is  not  one  of  legal 
doctrine,  but  of  sociological  experiment. 

As  our  country  has  developed,  it  has  become  apparent  that  the 
States  individually  could  not  cope  with  matters  too  often  transcending 
State  boundaries  —  immigration,  trusts,  exploitation  of  natural  re- 
sources, etc.   Federal  control  came . of  necessity,  and  entered  only  those 
fields  where  the  States  had  proved  themselves  impotent.   "The  growth  of 
Federal  centralization  under  the  New  Deal  has  taken  no  new  direction; 
it  has  hardly  invaded  new  fields.   But  it  has  been  inspired  by  a  dif- 
ferent philosophy.   It  has  advanced  the  principle  that  business  activ- 
ities vitally  affecting  the  national  economy  oe  under  the  control  of 
the  nation."   In  a- word,  the  true  principle  of  Federalism  is  still  alive 
it  is  being  adjusted  to  realities. 


"Economic  Implications  of  Homestead  Tax  Exemption".   R.E.  Carlson. 

JOURNAL  OF  LAND  AND  PUBLIC  UTILITY  ECONOMICS.   XIII  (4)  343-49. 
November  1937.   (337  E.  Chicago  Ave.,  Chicago,  111.) 

Most  material  written  concerning  the  movement  toward  home- 
stead tax  exemption,  according  to  Mr.  Carlson,  has  been  concerned  pri- 
marily with  practical  problems  of  administration  and  distribution, 
while  he  has  considered  the  more  fundamental  economic  effects  which 
might  logically  follow  such  a  policy. 

The  encouragement  of  home  ownership  is  the  avowed  objective 
of  homestead  tax  exemption,  as  set  forth  in  popular  publications  and 
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propaganda..  The  questions  remaining  to  "be  answered  are  whether  home- 
stead" exemption  is  likely  to  accomplish  what  is  expected  of  it,  or 
whether  the  economic  and  fiscal  repercussions  outweigh  its  advantages. 

Mr.  Carlson  believes  that  homestead  exemption  will  relieve 
homestead  real  estate  by  shifting  part  of  the  tax  load;  that  it  will 
thereby  make  the  homestead  right  secure  against  sale  for  taxes;  end  in 
residential  areas  where  land  value  is  a  small  part  of  the  combined 
value  of  the  property,  such  exemption  will  be  effective,  and  where  it 
discriminates  against  absentee  owners,  will  bring  about  some  increase 
in  owner  occupancy  of  homesteads.   But  such  exemption  falls  short  of 
the  objective  of  forcing  reorganization  of  the  entire  tax  system  since 
it  relieves  only  a  small  class  of  real  estate  which  is  subsidized  at 
the  expense  of  other  property.   States'  having  homestead  tax  exemption 
arc  not  revising  their  tax  structures  wholesale,  but  are  simply  turning 
to  excise  taxes  and  higher  rates  on  other  forms  of  property. 


"Recent  Readjustments  in  the  Organization  of  Canadian  Agriculture". 
•William  Allen.   SCIENTIFIC  AGRICULTURE.  17:8.   April  1937. 

To'  meet  the  difficult  conditions  of  recent  years,  Canadian 
farmers,  like  their  American  neighbors,  have  had  to  make  many  adjust- 
ments, in  many  cases  particularly  with  the  idea  of  holding  their  bus- 
inesses together  until  times  improve. 

For  example,  in  the  past  several  years  in  the  older  areas  of 
eastern  Canada,  adjustments  have  been  moderate  and  conservative,  and 
in  keeping  with  the  permanent  character  of  the  industry  there.   A  few 
farms  have  been  combined,  some  farm  acreages  have  been  decreased,  some 
decrease  in  field  crop  acreage  has  been  noted,  and  some  contractions 
in  'animal  enterprises  have  been  necessary.   Farm  lands  have  dropped  in 
value;  farm  labor  has  received  a  lower  wage,  and  more  work  has  oeen 
done  by  family  labor.   The  problem  of  farm  debt  has  grown  there  as  in 
the  United  States,  and  farm  relief  has  been  necessary  in  areas  where- 
such  advances  were  previously  unknown. 

In  Aostern  Canada,  on  the  other  hand,  little  constructive 
adjustment  has  been  immediately  possible,  and  little  has  taken  place 
in  the  face  of  the  great  ravages  of  nature  in  the  past  several  years. 
Abandonment  of  farms  and  removal  to  other  localities  has  resulted 
frequently.   Farm  equipment,  improvements,  homes,  and  the  farm  people 
themselves  clearly  show  the  results  of  depleted  revenues.   But  Western 
Canada  like  Western  United  States  is  a  "next  year"  country,  and  the 
powers   f  recuperation  of  both  country  and  people  are  great,  given  a 
good  year  or  two. 

Dr.  Allen  has  given  good  statistical  summaries  of  location, 
types  of  agriculture,  production,  imports  and  exports  of  the  four 


groups  of  provinces,  and  has  given  special  emphasis- to  the  major  crop 
situation  —  animals,  dairy  products  and  wheat.   "Many  problems  remain 
to  be  solved",  he  concludes,  "but  much  fundamental  knowledge  must  be 
gained  before  satisfactory  solutions  are  possible." 

"Tax  Delinquency  on  Farm  Real  Estate  in  Kansas,  1928-33",   Harold  Howe. 

Kansas  State  College  Circular  186.   October  1937.   (Manhattan,  Kan.) 

In  an  effort  to  get  a  comprehensive  picture  of  farm  tax  de- 
linquency, these  data  for  Kansas  were  gathered  as  part : of  a  nation-wide 
peoject  financed  under  CWA  funds  administered  by  the  Bureau  of  Agri- 
cultural Economics.   Delinquency  data  were  secured  for  the  years  1928-33 
by  year  of  levy,  and  complete  records  secured  on  all  except  six  counties. 

Contrary  to  .popular  opinion,  the  study  shows  that  extensive 
farm  tax  delinquency  has  existed  in  Kansas  even  in  prosperous  years, 
delinquency  being  defined  as  "taxes  due  and  unpaid  on  the  date  when  a 
penalty  was  legally  applied  or  an  interest  charge  began." 

Total  taxes  delinquent  stood  at  $2,058,237.23  in  1928,  rose 
to  $4,819,433.37  in  1931,  and  dropped  back  a  bit  to  $4,750,932.87  in 
1932,  or  230,82  percent  of  the  1928  figure.   In  comparison  with  taxes 
levied,  delinquencies  were  6g  percent  in  1928  as  against  21.73  in  1982, 
the  5-year  average  being  11*69-  percent.  Delinquency  is  shown  not  only 
to  have  increased  at  a  rapid  rate  following  1928,  but  has  done  so  in  the 
face  of  decreasing  tax  levies.   The  areas  of  land  involved  in  delin- 
quency also  rose  from  around  5  million  acres  in  '1928  to  16  million  in 
1932,  or  nearly  1/3  of  all  the  land  in  farms  in  the  State,   In  general, 
the  western  portion  of  the  State  showed  the  highest  delinquency  per- 
centage, and  the  central  and  southern  portions  the  lowest, 

A  large  part  of  the  rapidly  increasing  load  of  tax  delinquent 
property  has  been  carried  by  the  counties  -since  the  demand  from  private 
investors  has  not  kept  pace  with  the  increase  in  total  number  of  prop- 
erties "sold"  at  tax  sales. 
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The  LAM)  POLICY  CIRCULAR  is  issued  by  the  Bureau  of 
Agricultural  Economics,  U.S.  Department  of  Agriculture.   Its  pur- 
pose is  to  provide  technical  information  in  the  field  of  land  econ- 
omics, and  to  assist  the  staff  members  of  the  Department  and  its 
cooperating  agencies  and  other  interested  groups  to  keep  in  touch 
with  current  developments  bearing  upon  their  work.   Its  pages  serve 
as  a  clearing  house  for  information  concerning  local,  State,  and 
Federal  land  planning  activities  and  research. 

Policies  and  programs  reported  or  described  in  this 
CIRCULAR  do  not,  unless  specifically  so  stated,  represent  the 
official  views  of  the  Bureau  of  Agricultural  Economics  or  other 
branches  of  the  United  States  Department  of  Agriculture. 
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